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The Whig Government was dying and Melbourne approached
the end of his career as Prime Minister. The only alternative
to the Whigs must be a Tory ministry, but who would lead it?
Certainly not the Duke of ^ Wellington. Already he had
advised the Queen on one occasion to send for Peel, whereupon
Peel committed his unpardonable blunder respecting the Bed-
chamber appointments. The Duke no longer wished for power;
he had become almost a legendary figure and had reached his
seventieth year, though he was to survive until the age of eighty-
three and be drawn to his last resting-place on one of the most
fantastic funeral cars ever devised by man.

Thus inevitably the Queen would send for Peel once more,
and he would not give rise to a second Bedchamber Question.
With Peel in power Dizzy could feel practically certain of office,
Mary Anne thought. He was the most brilliant orator in the
Tory Party, and had contested election after election until
brought in for Maidstone by Wyndham,

Moreover, he enjoyed the interest and good wishes of Peel
During that tragic maiden speech of Dizzy's, which seemed at
the time like a disaster of the first magnitude, Peel had cheered
him pointedly in the teeth of the howling followers'of O'Connell,
Afterwards Peel had said to Lord Chandos in regard to the
speech: "Some of my Party were disappointed and talk of
failure. I say just the reverse," Peel had invited Dizzy to a
House of Commons dinner at the Carlton at the opening of his
first session, Mary Anne's eyes sparkled with anticipation as
she thought: "How can Sir Robert form a Government without
my Dizzy?"

Unfortunately there was what Disraeli called a most capital
speech on Chartism, delivered during the month preceding his
marriage,

Disraeli had begun his political life as a Radical and still
retained a deep sympathy for the people. In his election address
at Maidstone, which won the praise of Wyndham Lewis, he had
referred to the Poor Law Ameixtment Act passed in 1834 by the
Whigs as "that odious Bill/' and said that the Bill "bears fearfol
tidings for the poor/' Thus he could appreciate the attitude of
the Chartists, who demanded annual parliaments, manhood
suffrage, vote by ballot, payment of members, and abolition of
the property qualification for a seat in the House of Commons.

The industrial revolution had enriched manufacturers and
degraded their workpeople, who lived in a state of abject misery.
The Reform Act of 1832 offered an instalment of electoral